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Overview 



Since 1996, when Congress passed the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity 
Reconciliation Act — the “welfare reform” law — welfare caseloads have dropped sharply, and the 
number of single mothers who work has grown dramatically. But how have poor mothers fared, now that 
they are playing by the new welfare rules and working? 

This report describes the experiences of women from poor urban neighborhoods who once relied 
on public assistance and entered the labor market. It presents findings from the Project on Devolution and 
Urban Change, a study of the implementation and effects of welfare reform in the counties encompassing 
four big cities: Cleveland, Los Angeles, Miami, and Philadelphia. This report draws on representative 
survey data and in-depth ethnographic interviews from each of those sites to compare the work 
experiences and life circumstances of four groups of women defined by employment status and history. 

In May 1995, the 3,900 survey respondents were receiving public assistance and living in high- 
poverty neighborhoods. Three to four years later, they were interviewed about their recent employment 
experiences: Three-quarters had worked in the past two years, and about half were working at the time of 
the interview. Respondents’ stories from the ethnographic interviews are interwoven throughout the 
report to complement and augment the survey findings. 

Key Findings 

• The majority of women who were working at the time of their interview had worked 
in most of the prior 24 months. Full-time employment was the norm, whether that 
employment was stable or not. 

• Even among women who had been working most stably, the majority had low-wage 
jobs with earnings that put their families below the official poverty level. 

• Among the employed women, about two out of five held jobs that provided no fringe 
benefits. Even among those who had worked most stably, only about half had jobs 
that offered health insurance. 

• In most cases, the mothers’ earnings were the primary source of household income. 

Most women and their families faced multiple material hardships, such as food 
insecurity, housing problems, and unmet health care needs. 

• Nearly all the women who worked faced barriers or “challenges” to employment, 
such as their own or a child’s health problems, less than high school education, or 
depression. The women who worked most stably faced fewer such obstacles. 

• Public safety net programs (food stamps, Medicaid, housing assistance, child care 
subsidies) were not used by the majority of the women, despite their apparent 
eligibility for them. 

Though the strong economic growth of the late 1990s would be expected to improve employment 
prospects generally, it is still noteworthy that so many current and former welfare recipients achieved 
high employment stability. Yet most were in jobs with low earnings and could not lift their families out of 
poverty without other sources of income. By documenting the pervasiveness of material hardship and 
poverty among women in this group (even among those working full time) and the fact that the public 
supports available to them often go unused, this study suggests that government policies aimed at 
addressing the needs of the working poor have fallen short of their goals. 
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Preface 



In August 1996, the passage of the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity 
Reconciliation Act (PRWORA) dramatically changed welfare policies affecting poor women 
with children. Two key features of this act — the requirement to work or to participate in 
employment-related activities and the five-year lifetime limit on federally funded cash benefits 
for most recipients — clearly emphasize work as the pathway to self-sufficiency. In the 
economic climate of the 1980s and early 1990s, however, wages were declining for less-skilled 
workers across the United States. This report illuminates the issues critical to understanding 
welfare reform by depicting the experiences of current and former welfare recipients in the 
workforce. 

Part of the Project on Devolution and Urban Change, the report Combines extensive 
survey data and detailed ethnographic narratives to capture the experiences of women from poor 
urban neighborhoods who had once relied on public assistance and who were working in the late 
1990s. This study indicates that the majority of women who were employed at the time of their 
survey interview worked during most of the prior two years and that full-time employment was 
the norm. Yet the report also reveals that the majority of women in the survey (even those who 
had high employment stability) were working in low-wage jobs, with earnings that put their 
families below the federal poverty line, and that most of their jobs provided no fringe benefits. 
The lack of employer-provided health insurance was especially worrisome for these mothers, the 
majority of whom — despite their apparent eligibility — were not using such public safety net 
programs as food stamps, Medicaid, housing assistance, and child care subsidies. 

Also during the late 1990s, the federal government enacted or strengthened policies to 
assist low-income workers, by increasing the minimum wage; severing the link between cash 
assistance and Medicaid (so that very low-wage working parents are eligible for health benefits); 
inaugurating the Children’s Health Insurance Program (CHIP) to cover the health care costs of 
children in low-income families; increasing child care funding; and expanding the Earned 
Income Tax Credit (EITC) program, whereby low-income workers are eligible for a refundable 
credit that is designed to offset the burden of payroll taxes. But are these policies enough? And 
are they being implemented as envisioned? This report suggests that much remains to be done in 
the effort to reduce poverty and material hardship and to “make work pay.” 

As policymakers debate the reauthorization of key provisions of PRWORA, we hope that 
the information in this report will help them understand the life circumstances and challenges 
that low-income parents face in trying to support their families. 



Judith M. Gueron 
President 
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Executive Summary 



I. Introduction 

This report from the Project on Devolution and Urban Change (Urban Change, for short) 
describes in rich detail the experiences of women from poor urban neighborhoods who have 
relied on public assistance and were working in the late 1990s. Their employment illustrates that 
many poor women are playing by the new welfare rules, which emphasize that public assistance 
is temporary. This report examines how such working women have fared. It shows that, although 
these women typically face numerous challenges to employment, most have worked in full-time 
jobs. Many women were able to maintain fairly stable employment, others held a series of short- 
term jobs, and still others held only a couple of jobs interspersed in long spells of unemployment. 
While the employment and life experiences of these women were quite varied, their economic 
circumstances were broadly similar: Few were able to lift their families out of poverty, and most 
endured material hardships. While some were accessing public safety net services to support 
their work effort, most were not. Here is one of the many stories described in this report: 

Anna, age 39, immigrated from Cuba to Miami when she was 20. Separated from 
her husband, she was living with her two teenage children and worked 60 hours 
per week: 35 hours as a cook in a restaurant (where she had been working for 
three years) and 25 hours in a retail sales job (which she had held for eight 
months). Anna’s take-home pay from her restaurant job, which offered paid 
vacation and health insurance but no sick pay, was $190 per week; her second 
job added about $100 weekly. Her total annual earnings to support herself and 
her two kids were about $15,000. She had left cash welfare and no longer got 
food stamps, although she appeared to be eligible. She got no housing assistance, 
either, and spent about 50 percent of her earnings on housing. Anna’s two 
children did not have health insurance. 

Anna could be described as a success story because she had been steadily employed for 
several years and had health insurance. Despite her apparent commitment to employment, 
however, Anna and her family were living below 185 percent of the federal poverty level, which 
is considered near-poor. Few women in this study had achieved Anna’s level of “success.” 

II. The Policy Context 

The plight of Anna and other working women who are poor or near-poor is of special 
interest in the current policy environment. The passage in August 1996 of the Personal 
Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act (PRWORA) brought about dramatic 
changes in welfare policies affecting poor women with children. One of the key features of this 
act is that it places a five-year lifetime limit on federally funded cash benefits for the majority of 
recipient families. Thus, after their time limit is reached, women who leave welfare for 
employment may not be able to rely on welfare as a safety net program if they become 
unemployed. 

During the late 1990s, the federal government also introduced or strengthened policies 
aimed at assisting low-income workers. The main policy changes include an increase in the 
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minimum wage; the severing of the link between cash assistance and Medicaid (which enables 
very low-wage working parents to remain eligible for health benefits); the inauguration of the 
Children’s Health Insurance Program (CHIP), which provides funding to states to cover health 
care costs for children in low-income families; increases in child care funding; and the expansion 
of the Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) program, a refundable credit originally designed to 
offset the burden of payroll taxes for low-income workers. But are these policies enough? And 
are they being implemented as envisioned? Recent evidence about declines in food stamp 
participation and increases in the rates of the uninsured suggest that public policy may need to 
develop or strengthen solutions to the problems faced by the working poor. 

The rapidly changing landscape of social policy has created a strong interest in the lives 
and experiences of welfare recipients who are entering the labor force. In addition, nearly all 
states and many localities have launched studies to assess how recent welfare “leavers” (some of 
whom went to work) have been doing. The Urban Change project is one of several studies that 
are assessing the well-being of both welfare leavers and those who have remained on welfare. 
Using data from the Urban Change project, the present report contributes to the growing 
literature on the working poor by offering a rich and in-depth description of women from poor 
urban neighborhoods who have been welfare recipients and have found paid employment. 

III. The Urban Change Project 

This report is based on data from the Urban Change project, which is being undertaken 
by the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC), a nonprofit, nonpartisan 
organization that develops and evaluates interventions designed to improve the well-being and 
self-sufficiency of economically disadvantaged populations. The Urban Change project, funded 
by a consortium of organizations listed in the front of the report, is a multicomponent study 
designed to examine the implementation and effects of PRWORA. The study is being conducted 
in four large urban counties: Cuyahoga (Cleveland), Los Angeles, Miami-Dade, and 
Philadelphia. It is important to note that the present report does not provide information about the 
impacts of welfare reform but, rather, is a portrait of the work experiences of some of the women 
potentially affected by reform. Subsequent Urban Change reports will address the issue of the 
impacts of welfare reform in these four counties. 

Information for the present report came from two sources: (1) in-home survey interviews 
with 2,860 women who had worked in the two-year period prior to the interview; 1 and (2) in- 
depth ethnographic interviews with a subset of 20 of the roughly 160 ethnographic cases across 
sites. The survey interviews were conducted in 1998-1999 with a sample of women who, in May 
1995, had been single mothers receiving benefits and living in neighborhoods of concentrated 
poverty; this sample was randomly selected from welfare agency records. (Anna, profiled earlier, 
was a survey respondent.) These survey data were collected before time limits were imposed on 
any recipients. With regard to the ethnographic data, three rounds of interviews were conducted 
from 1998 through 2000 with a sample of 30 to 40 recipients living in high-poverty 
neighborhoods in each city. Twenty-one cases that typified patterns found among those women 
who worked after the initial interview were selected for scrutiny. 



Purveys were completed with 3,933 women who provided work histories. Women who had not worked in the 
two years before the interview, making up 27 percent of the survey sample, are not described in this report. 
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In addition to providing an overall description of the work experiences and life 
circumstances of these poor urban mothers, this report offers valuable insights into how those 
experiences varied for four groups of women defined on the basis of employment history: (1) 
currently employed women who had worked in 19 or more of the 24 months before the interview 
(high employment stability); (2) currently employed women who had worked in 7 to 18 of the 
prior 24 months (moderate employment stability); (3) currently employed women who had 
worked in 6 or fewer of the prior 24 months (low employment stability); and (4) women who had 
worked in the two prior years but who were no longer working. (Two-thirds of the women who 
had worked in the two previous years were working at the time of the survey.) This report, then, 
provides rich portraits of women whose work trajectories place them at different levels and types 
of risk in the new welfare environment. 

IV. Overview of the Findings 

• The majority of currently employed women in the survey had fairly strong 
employment stability, having worked in most of the prior 24 months. There 
was a fair amount of employment stability among women in the survey: About 55 
percent of the women who were working had worked in 19 or more of the prior 
24 months. Only 15 percent of currently employed women were in the low 
employment stability group. Most women had held only one job in the two-year 
period, but a noteworthy minority (predominantly those with moderate 
employment stability) had had several short-term jobs. Although job stability is 
generally considered desirable, the ethnographic data show that some women 
were unable to leave an inadequate job because they had no time to seek a better 
one and did not want to risk having a period without employment. 

• Full-time employment was the norm, regardless of employment stability. The 

median number of hours worked was over 35 hours per week in all groups of 
currently employed women. Almost 7 percent of the women were working 50 or 
more hours in one job; some were holding two jobs. The ethnographic data make 
clear the burdens of low-wage single mothers who maintain a heavy work 
schedule while still caring for children at home. 

• The majority of women were working in low-wage jobs, with earnings that 
would typically put them below the official poverty level. The median hourly 
wage for currently employed women in the survey was $7.00, ranging from $7.50 
for those in the high employment stability group to $6.35 for those in the low 
employment stability group. Among all women who were working, 65 percent 
had earnings that, if they had no other income source, would place their families 
below the official poverty line. 

• About two out of five currently employed women in the survey were in jobs 
without any fringe benefits; fewer than half had employer-provided health 
insurance. Full-time workers were less likely — often substantially so — than 
workers nationally to have jobs that offered paid vacation, sick pay, and health 
benefits for themselves and their children. Women who were stably employed had 
jobs with more benefits than others, but only about half were in jobs that offered 
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health insurance. The ethnographic data reveal that some women who were told 
that they had benefits when they took a job later discovered that they could not 
access benefits when they needed them; for other women, the copay for health 
insurance premiums was too high to take advantage of this benefit. 

Among currently employed women who had moved from one job to another 
over the two-year period, the median time elapsed between jobs was . two 
months. Spells of unemployment between jobs were often brief and sometimes 
involved a transition from one job directly into another. However, about one-third 
of the women in the low- and moderate-stability groups had gone six months or 
more between jobs. 

For women who had changed jobs, wage growth between jobs was generally 
notable; however, wage loss was common among women with the least work 
experience. On average, job-changers in both the moderate- and high-stability 
groups saw increases in their hourly wages — increases of 8 percent and 16 
percent, respectively. Among women with six or fewer months of work, wages 
declined by an average of $0.35 an hour, a loss of nearly 5 percent. However, 
because women typically increased the number of hours worked, average weekly 
earnings increased among job-changers in all groups. 

Previously employed women had left jobs that were substantially worse than 
the current jobs of women who were working. Women who no longer worked 
tended to have left low-paid full-time jobs (with a median hourly wage of $6.53). 
Nearly a third had been in jobs that paid at or below the minimum wage, and a 
full 11 percent had been in jobs without any fringe benefits. Women who were no 
longer working were as likely to have had a job end as to quit. Few previously 
employed women in the survey had applied for unemployment benefits; less than 
half of those who applied received them. 

Mothers’ earnings were the primary source of income for the majority of 
households. Only about one-fourth of the currently employed women lived in 
households with other wage-earners, and about one-third had some income from 
welfare. Whether the mothers were currently employed or not, the great majority 
of their families would be classified as poor or near-poor (that is, below 185 
percent of the poverty line), based on total household income from all sources in 
the prior month. 

The majority of women faced multiple material hardships, regardless of 
employment stability. Food insecurity, housing insecurity, housing deficiencies, 
residence in a dangerous neighborhood, and unmet needs for health care were 
widespread. Although women who had been stably employed had fewer material 
hardships than other women, many, despite their hard work, nevertheless faced 
deprivations. For example, about 45 percent of these women were food insecure, 
and a third lived in neighborhoods characterized by gang violence and crime. 

Nearly all the women who worked faced barriers or “challenges” to 
employment, but high-stability workers faced fewer. Most women faced 



challenges to succeeding in the labor force but were working nevertheless. As a 
group, these women tended to have limited education credentials, were caring for 
several (often young) children without a husband, often had health problems or 
children who had them, were at risk of depression, and experienced an array of 
personal problems (for example, domestic violence). The majority of the most 
stably employed women had at least one such challenge, but they were half as 
likely as low-stability workers and previously employed women to have multiple 
problems. The ethnographic data provide rich accounts of how difficult working 
can be in the context of such problems, and the difficulties can be exacerbated by 
having jobs that do not offer paid sick days, paid vacation days, or health 
insurance. 

• Public safety net programs such as food stamps, Medicaid, housing 
assistance, and child care subsidies were not used by the majority of these 
women. Women who were combining work and welfare (about one-third of the 
workers) were getting food stamps and health insurance. However, only a 
minority of the working women who had left welfare were getting food stamps, 
despite the fact that many appeared to be income-eligible for them. High-stability 
workers were more likely than other workers not to be getting food stamps despite 
apparent eligibility. Regardless of employment stability, about one out of four 
currently employed workers were uninsured in the month before the interview, 
and one out of five had an uninsured child. Regardless of employment status, only 
one out of six women had a child care subsidy. The ethnographic data suggest that 
safety net services are not always easy to access and that women (and sometimes 
their caseworkers) do not always know about their eligibility for services. 

V. Conclusions 

In this sample of women drawn from some of the poorest neighborhoods in the country, it 
is noteworthy that so many had been able to achieve fairly high employment stability. Fully one- 
third of those who were working when interviewed had been in the same job for more than two 
years — a remarkable rate of job stability for women workers in this population. The strong work 
record of women in the survey sample presumably reflects, in part, the booming economy. With 
labor in relatively short supply, employers may have been more reluctant to fire or lay off workers 
than they were in the early 1990s. It is also possible that the new work mandates of welfare 
agencies contributed to employment stability; women may have stayed in jobs longer because they 
knew they would have to meet participation/work requirements if they quit and went back on 
welfare — and would have to use up scarce months of benefits left on their time-limit clocks. 

Despite their employment, however, most working women in the Urban Change sample 
had jobs that would make lifting their families out of poverty difficult without other income 
sources. Women with high employment stability were in much better jobs than other women; as 
a group, they had higher earnings and more often received fringe benefits. However, it is crucial 
to note that even among those women who had worked virtually all of the preceding two years, 
only half had jobs that offered health insurance, and most were in jobs with low earnings. 
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Thus, many of those who are playing by the rules appear to be losing ground. Their 
incomes are usually higher than would have been the case had they remained on welfare, but many 
have lost valuable supports that they had as recipients — most importantly, their health insurance. 
Although the government has developed a number of important policies to address the needs of the 
working poor, the data from this study suggest that more needs to be done to “make work pay.” 
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Introduction 



Women who have relied on public assistance are finding jobs at an unprecedented rate. 
As shown in this report, some women are able to maintain fairly stable employment, others hold 
a series of short-term jobs, and still others hold only a couple of jobs interspersed with long 
spells of unemployment. While the employment and life experiences of these women are quite 
varied, their economic circumstances are broadly similar: Few are able to lift their families out of 
poverty, and only a minority receive such public benefits as food stamps and medical insurance 
to support their work effort. Consider the following examples: 

Anna was a 39-year-old woman living in Miami who immigrated from Cuba when 
she was 20; she became a U.S. citizen in 1991. At the time of her survey interview, 
she was separated from her husband and had two teenage children living with 
her. She worked a total of 60 hours per week: 35 hours in her main job as a cook 
in a restaurant (where she had been working for three years), and 25 hours in a 
retail sales job (which she had held for eight months). It took an hour each way 
on public transportation to commute to her restaurant job. Her take-home pay 
from that job, which offered paid vacation and health insurance but no sick pay, 
was $190 per week. Her second job added about $100 per week to her earnings, 
and thus her total annual earnings to support herself and her two kids were about 
$15,000. She had left welfare a few years earlier and was also no longer getting 
food stamps, despite the fact that she appeared eligible. She got no housing assis- 
tance, either, and she spent more than 50 percent of her earnings on housing. At 
the time of her interview, Anna ’s two children did not have health insurance. 

Anna could be described as a welfare reform success story because she was steadily em- 
ployed for several years and had health insurance. But she had an exhausting schedule and, de- 
spite her commitment to employment, she and her family were living below 1 85 percent of the 
federal poverty level (FPL), 1 which is considered near-poor. 

Kitina, who was 20 years old when first interviewed in 1997, was about to begin 
training as a medical assistant, but her welfare caseworker told her that she also 
had to work 20 hours per week to meet her participation requirement. She wanted 
both the training and the job but worried about never seeing her daughter and 
having “a stranger raise my kid. ” This dilemma was resolved when Kitina ’s 
mother rearranged her work schedule to care for the 18-month-old child. Upon 
graduation from the training program, Kitina was unable to land a steady job in 
her field. Although she was offered a job at the local branch of a chain of weight- 
loss clinics, she couldn ’t accept it because its two weeks of required training were 
held in a neighboring state and the train fare was too expensive. Several months 
later, Kitina’s ongoing search for employment resulted in a full-time, $6.50-per- 
hour job at an animal shelter. Although the pay was relatively low, the job in- 
cluded health insurance and other benefits. That job was short-lived, however, 



'The FPL is established annually for families of different sizes, based on specified sources of income. In 1998, 
the FPL for a family of three was $13,650; this family would have been near-poor (185 percent of the FPL) with an 
income at or below $25,253. 
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because threats from an abusive former partner jeopardized her employment. Kit- 
ina reenrolled in welfare, and one month later — more than a year after she was 
certified — she finally landed a job in her field, earning $9.50 an hour. When we 2 
last spoke with Kitina in April 2000, she had held that job for nearly a year and 
was getting no public aid except health benefits for her daughter. Although her 
job as a medical assistant paid better than the jobs held by most women in this 
study, Kitina still reported having trouble meeting all her expenses, and her fam- 
ily remained near-poor. 

Kitina was fortunate in that she was able to meet the welfare agency’s work participation 
requirement and still attend school because her efforts were supported by free child care from a 
family member she trusted. However, her case also illustrates the challenges that some women 
faced finding work in an urban labor market, even in the late 1990s, and the difficulties that such 
barriers as transportation costs and domestic violence may pose for employment. In contrast, the 
woman in the next example had recently lost crucial network support with child care, and one of 
her two preschool children had a serious health problem. 

Miranda, a 26-year-old Mexican-American woman from Los Angeles, had a fairly 
steady work record until four months before her survey interview, when she left 
her job as a bank cashier because her son (age 4) had serious health problems. 

She also had a 2-year-old daughter, and her husband, from whom she was sepa- 
rated, no longer lived near enough to help with child care. The bank job had paid 
$210 a week before taxes and offered no health insurance, sick pay, or paid vaca- 
tion. Miranda had worked 36 hours per week, working daily from early afternoon 
until 8 P.M. Although at the time of the interview she was getting cash welfare as- 
sistance, food stamps, and Supplemental Security Income (SSI) benefits on behalf 
of her son, her relatively high rent and utility costs (over $700 per month) without 
housing assistance made it difficult to make ends meet, and she reported that she 
sometimes couldn ’t afford to feed her children balanced meals. At the time of the 
interview, Miranda was looking for a part-time job. 

Miranda may well have found the part-time job she was looking for: She had a high 
school diploma and good work experience, was in good health, and expressed a desire to work. 
The next woman, unfortunately, had more enduring problems that interfered with her employ- 
ment stability. 

Karen, an African-American resident of Cleveland, had just left a $6-per-hour job 
assembling light fixtures when we first met her. Because the job ’s physical de- 
mands exacerbated long-standing health problems, Karen felt compelled to leave 
the job and return to welfare. Though she was committed to working, she wanted 
a job that was less taxing physically. She went to a temporary employment 
agency, whose staff informed her that her education and skills didn ’i qualify her 
for the desk jobs that she sought. After a six-month spell without work, Karen was 
assigned by the agency to another factory job, this time assembling vacuum 



2 

In describing ethnographic data, it is often preferable to write in the first person. However, not all authors par- 
ticipated in ethnographic interviews. Thus, “we” in these instances refers to the Urban Change ethnographic team. 
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cleaners, at a higher wage ($7.50 per hour). After half a year at that factory, 

Karen ’s health had deteriorated to the point where she was hospitalized. She fol- 
lowed her employer ’s advice and quit her job rather than being fired. Several 
weeks later, when she was interviewed again, she had been diagnosed with multi- 
ple sclerosis. She had not yet reapplied for welfare but knew that she would have 
to do so unless she could find a job that didn’t require her to be on her feet all 
day. She also wanted to find a day job, because, in her view, the evening-shift fac- 
tory job had led to both children ’s being held back a grade in school. Addition- 
ally, her health problems mandated that she land a job with benefits. Given these 
barriers to work, Karen was unsure whether she could manage to sustain em- 
ployment over the long term. 

As these four examples show, this report provides a rich description of the experiences of 
current and former welfare recipients engaged in the labor market. Based both on survey data 
from a sample of several thousand women (including Anna and Miranda) who lived in high- 
poverty neighborhoods in four major cities and on in-depth longitudinal data from an ethno- 
graphic study in the same sites (including Kitina and Karen), this report examines what life is 
like for the women who are playing by the new welfare rules by entering or returning to the labor 
force — and for the women who entered the labor force but did not remain. 

A. Background 

The strength of the American economy during the late 1990s was unprecedented. Unem- 
ployment rates dropped, as did overall poverty rates. But did the rising economic tide lift all 
boats, or did some founder? 

Between 1992 and 1999, poverty rates declined for virtually all segments of the Ameri- 
can population — for whites, African-Americans, and Hispanics; for female-headed and male- 
headed households; and for households with or without children. However, an ever-increasing 
percentage of people in poverty are workers. In 1992, of poor people age 16 years and over, 9.2 
percent were year-round, full-time workers; by 1999, this percentage had increased to 11.7 per- 
cent — a 27 percent increase (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 2001). Indeed, in 1999, fully two- 
thirds of parents who were poor or low-income (below 200 percent of the FPL) worked (Acs, 
Phillips, and McKenzie, 2000). Thus, while fewer Americans are officially poor, more of the 
poor are the working poor. 

Changes in public policy likely contributed to the growth in numbers of the working 
poor. One particularly important change involved the federal policy on cash assistance for poor 
families with children. Beginning in 1935, the federal government has provided funds for wel- 
fare programs covering single mothers, who were deemed eligible for public welfare assistance 
because society saw an explicit value in supporting poor mothers who were raising small chil- 
dren. However, with the growth in the welfare rolls, changes in the characteristics of the welfare 
caseload (for example, more never-married mothers), and the increasing rate of employment 
among mothers of young children generally, society’s views have altered about providing cash 
support for poor mother-headed families. Thus, starting with the Work Incentive (WIN) program 
in 1971, Congress has defined an ever-expanding group of single mothers on welfare as employ- 
able and subject to participation and work requirements. This evolution of social policies culmi- 
nated in 1996 with the passage of legislation known as the Personal Responsibility and Work 
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